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British M.P.s 


At least 20 pacifists or pacifist sympathiz- 
ers won seats in the British Parliament 
during the Labor Party sweep last summer, 
word from England disclosed last month. 

The Central Board for COs, London, said 
that 15 of the 20 were members of the 
Labor Party, three were Independent Labor 
Party, and two had other affiliations. 

“In hardly any cases were these members 
elected because of any anti-war views they 
held,” the CBCO commented in its monthly 
Bulletin. “Indeed those in the list who 
felt unable to support the war appeared to 
be elected rather in spite of their unortho- 
doxy than otherwise. 

“Yet the more outspoken of the anti-mili- 
tarists did surprisingly well. James Hud- 
son’s majority of over 16,000 and the in- 
crease of Rhys Davies’ majority by over 
7.000 votes testified to this, while Reginald 
Sorensen, with a clear increase of over 8,600, 
seemed well supported by service voters. 

“Other M.P.s not in the list (of 20) will 
he found to support liberty of thought and 
action.” 

Suecess of the CO-minded candidates has 
resulted in some surprising implications, 
the account added. 


Left Wing 

“COs as a body are distinctly Left Wing. 
We have known Conservative Conchies, 
some in the state of working out their faith, 
others claiming conscience on fundamen- 
talist religious grounds, but we have never 
known a Conservative Conchie candidate 
for Parliament. 

“And COs are so used to being a minority 
in the political wilderness that it must come 
as something of a shock to find themselves 
at one with the new Government on many 
of the important issues of the day. The 
Movement will need to substitute, like the 
New Statesman, the technique of construc- 
tive support for that of withering criticism, 
and the change of mind needed for the 
transition will not be easy. Criticism there 
still will be, but not all the time. 

“If there is any title the CO is proud to 
claim it is that of Internationalist, and it. is 
clear that the ideas of world ‘fraternity 
that to some extent still animate the Labor 
Party are stronger on the new Government 
benches, man for man, than on the op- 
position. 

“But not every member sees the broader 
view at all clearly; for many remain mem- 
bers of the nation before citizens of the 
world. A continual emphasis on the well- 
being of the whole and on peace for the 
world may be one of the CO’s finest con- 
tributions in the next five years.’ 


Death 


An accelerated tempo of CPS fatalities 
claimed another life early this month, John 
William Tolstoy of the American Fork, 
Utah, State Training School unit. His 
death is the seventh in the past three 
months and the 26th in CPS. 

Tolstoy was the apparent victim of a 
hit and run driver who struck him and sped 
on while he was riding his bicycle two miles 
from the institution on the evening of Oct. 4. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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With 8,591 men on its rolls, CPS 
had on Oct. 1 the highest population 
figure in its history. The continued 
slow growth of CPS strength is here 
contrasted with the discharge curve of 
the armed forces. 


Demobilization 


The demobilization of CPS continued to 
creep along last month in low gear. 

As of last Thursday, 17 men had been de- 
mobilized (as distinguished from the normal 
list of physical and other discharges) from 
the list of 75-80 men in the 39-and-over age 
group. Together with the nine men 42- 
and-over released last June before the Win- 
stead bill was introduced, it meant a total 
of 26 men demobilized to date. 

What was holding up the remainder of 
the 39-and-over group was not clear, but it 
was assumed that these releases would con- 
tinue as soon as the procedure was ironed 
out. 

If the discharge by age group policy is 
continued, it was assumed that the 59 38- 
year-olds and the 221 men 35 to 38 who 
have had two years of service, would be 
the next in line. Beyond these groups, 
Selective Service has made no announce- 
ment of its plans. 

To those writing in with questions or 
protests, Selective Service has replied that 
it hopes to proceed shortly with a discharge 
plan, giving first priority to the upper age 
brackets down through the age of 35; then 
length of service is to be considered. De- 
tails are to be announced as they are made 
effective. 

Meanwhile the controversy over the CPS 
discharge situation spurred both sides of the 
debate to more forceful statements. In 
Chicago the 46th Annual Encampment of 
Veterans of Foregin Wars went on record as 
“strongly in favor of not releasing any of 
the said so-called conscientious objectors 
until all of our fighting men have been 
returned home and discharged from military 
service.” 

In protesting early release for COs, the 
VFW also said it was “strongly opposed 
to the release of any of these persons sen- 
tenced to prison for violation of the Selec- 
tive Service laws until they have served 
their sentences in full.” Reason given was 


(Continued on page 3) 


AFSC to Withdraw 


The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee last month served notice that it could 
not continue to support CPS beyond March 
2,. 1946. 

The date, six months after V-J Day, was 
interpreted by the Friends to mark the end 
of their responsibilities under the “duration 
plus six months” clause of the Selective 
Service Act, regardless of when the official 
end to hostilities will be declared. 

The action, first recommended shortly 
after V-J Day by the AFSC’s CPS Interim 
Committee, was approved by the full CPS 
Executive Committee and the Board of 
Directors. 

It was intended to put the Service Com- 
mittee on record that, while it was willing 
to administer a wartime program for CO's. 
it did not propose to share in peacetime 
conscription. 

According to the Friends CPS Bulletin, 
Information, the Executive Committee 
agreed to accept new assignees under its 
current policies until March 2, but would 
relinquish all administrative responsibility 
on that date. 

Dependency aid, if necessary, will be con- 
tinued beyond that time, as well as finan- 
cial and advisory aid to discharged as- 
signees. Attempts will be made to supple- 
ment scholarships and grants-in-aid for men 
wishing to continue their schooling. To 
help men get re-established in business or 
professions, a loan fund will be created, 
from which discharged assignees may bor- 
row up to $2,000 at three percent simple 
interest. To accomplish all this, and to 
carry on Friends’ CPS to completion, the 
Committee approved a budget of $350,000. 


Other Church Groups 
While the Friends were the only ones to 
date to take definite action, other church 
groups were known to be considering a 
similar step. Such a proposal was under- 
stood up for ratification by the Methodist 
(Continued on page 3) 


Decorated 


Pfc Desmond T. Doss, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist I-A-O, has been awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, the nation’s 
highest award, for his medical heroism in 
the Pacific. 

Newspapers called the award the first 
time in history the Congressional Medal 
had been presented to a conscientious ob- 
jector. 

Doss, 26, of Lynchburg, Va., was deco- 
rated last Friday by President Truman at 
the White House. His citation listed half 
a dozen or more specific acts of bravery 
in the Ryukyus and on Okinawa where he 
had been called “the bravest man of his 
division.” He was wounded several times 
and was recuperating last month in the 
Woodrow Wilson General Army Hospital, 
Staunton, Va. 

In one action on Okinawa, he was cred- 
ited with saving 75 lives in the face of in- 
lense enemy fire. 

About 300 servicemen in this war have 
been similarly honored, “for distinguished 
conduct at the risk of life, above and be- 
yond the call of duty.” 
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G.B.S. Discusses COs 


In his “Everybody's Political What’s 
What,” George Bernard Shaw devotes a 
chapter to conscientious objectors, which 
we are here reprinting in full. The account 
is long, but G.BS. is one whom The Re- 
porter hesitates either to edit or rewmrte. 


To disarm the opposition to compulsory 
military service, which in the 19th century 
was held to be a Napoleonic tyranny that 
no free-born Briton would submit to, we 
have decreed that anyone who has con- 
scientious scruples against soldiering shall 
say so and be exempt. 

A more thoughtless anomaly can hardly 
be conceived. Only those who have never 
learnt the difference between laws and con- 
stitutional rights would resort to such an 
expedient. When Moses brought down 
from Mount Sinai the ten commandments, 
he did not add to each “You shall not” 
the saving clause “but you may do as you 
think fitting.” 

A law is a law; a right is a right; and if 
the two cover the same subject they cancel 
one another. No matter: our legislators 
made no more bones about the anomaly 
than good Queen Bess did about the 28th 
Article of the Church of England, which 
first affirms and then denies transubstan- 
tiation, thus satisfying both Prelatists and 
Puritans. 

Such dilemmas will be aggravated by the 
great extension of public authority involved 
by Socialism, and foreseen by Ruskin when 
politicians of all parties .were assuming, 
like many of the Bolsheviks in 1917, that 
civilization always moves toward individ- 
ual liberty. As all positive civilization does 
the reverse, conscientious objection per- 
sists; and authority has to maintain itself 
by persecuting it. Yet law is impossible 
without provision for the considered ex- 
emption of individuals from its obligations. 

I, for instance, am exempt from military 
conscription on the ground that I am too 
old to be of any use as a soldier. I am not 
exempt from war taxation on the ground 
that my political conscience revolts against 
most modern wars as senseless and mis- 
chievous. I pay partly because I have no 
power to withhold, and partly because if I 
were on a ship which had sprung a leak, 
I should take a hand at the pumps even 
if I knew that the damage to the ship had 
been caused solely by the incompetence 
of the captain and his navigating staff. 


Many Exemptions 


My exemption from first-hand killing is 
shared in all directions by able-bodied 
people in reserved occupations. There is 
no apparent reason why the tribunals 
which deal with these exemptions and 
reservations should not deal also with the 


plea of conscientious objection to fighting 
and killing as such. There is in fact no 
serious difference between the improvised 
tribunals which specialize between com- 
batant and non-combatant cases. 

When I say that in my private opinion 
I am better employed in writing books and 
plays than in forming fours in a barrack 
square or playing battles as a Home Guard, 
or stabbing and shooting young persons 
who may be incipient Goethes or Beetho- 
vens, I am on the same footing as any wo- 
man who pleads that she is better em- 
ployed in domestic work than in filling 
shells, or a man who claims a return of 
deducted income tax on the ground that 
he is too poor to afford it. 

So we have passed a law with a clause 
to the effect that it need not be obeyed by 
anyone who conscientiously objects to it. 
But as the authorities have not the smallest 
intention of releasing anyone capable of 
military service from the obligation to de- 
fead the country directly or indirectly, they 
interpret the word conscientious in their 
own way; and as nobody can prove that 
the appellant for exemption is a conscien- 
tious objector and not a hypocritical cow- 
ard, the results of his appeal are unpre- 
dictable. 

A friend of mine who, far from having 
any objection to military service, had vol- 
untarily gone through a course of Officers’ 
Training, appealed to the tribunal for ex- 
emption on the ground that, though quite 
ready to fight in a war of which he ap- 
proved, he did not approve of the particu- 
lar war (the Four Years) for which he had 
been called up. He was exempted at once, 
whilst obviously sincere Pacifist Christians 
who pleaded the Sermon on the Mount 
were forcibly enlisted and sent to prison 
mercilessly. 

No acquitted defendant can be tried 
again for the same offense, nor can sen- 
tences of imprisonment with hard labor 
exceed two years, but the unfortunate 
Conshy, as he is called, could be and was 
charged again and again for the same 
offense (refusing to obey orders) and suf- 
fered successive sentences for three years 
or more; a period dangerously injurious to 
his health. Thus the law to exempt him 
has resulted in his being punished more 
severely than conscienceless criminals. 

Discrimination Logical 

This revolting discrimination against con- 
science is quite logical; for denial of the 
social right and duty to kill ungovernable 
assailants of civilization, whether in’ indi- 
vidual cases as criminals or in bulk* as 
hostile armies, is much more immediately 
dangerous than an gbjection to some par- 
ticular case in which this right and duty, 
though fully admitted, clashes with the ob- 
jector’s particular policy. 

If, as is not impossible, the Western 
Powers were to declare war on the USSR, 
which would mean:a war of State Cap- 
italism against Democratic Communism, the 
number of conscientious objectors might 
run up to millions and make such war im- 
possible. The social organization of such 
conscientious objection is the only method 
now available of preventing a war. 

This has been recommended by Trade 
Unionists in the form of a general strike. 
It has been tried over and over again, and 
has always broken down, as it always must 
break down, for it is nothing but the latest 
form of the ancient plan of bringing the 
oppressor to reason and justice by starving 
on his doorstep. It fails because Lazarus 
dies of starvation before Dives misses a 


meal, which serves Lazarus right for being 
such a fool. 

The way to make a strike successful is to 
confine it to one trade whilst all others 
work full time and overtime if necessary 
to support it. The conscientious objector 
does not starve himself; he asserts himself 
in the practical form of a flat refusal to 
fight: and if he is numerous enough there 
will be no war. 

Compulsory State service when, as in the 
fighting branches, it involves State board- 
ing, lodging, and medical treatment, may 
bring about very serious conflicts between 
the State and the individual. We are so 
preoccupied just now with being ordered 
by the State to fight whether we think it 
right or not, that we forget that if we sub- 
mit, we shail be ordered to share our sleep- 
ing rooms with scores of other persons, to 
eat certain foods whether we think them 
healthy or not, to wear certain clothes 
whether we like them or not, to take cer- 
tain drugs whether we believe in drugs or 
not, and, when we are well, to endure cer- 
tain inoculations, supposed to prevent 
disease, though we may be convinced they 
are dangerously mistaken. 

Few of us fuss about these matters be- 
cause we are so used to have them settled 
for us by custom that most of us never 
think about them, and do just what our 
neighbors do. It seems to us that there 
can be no difference of opinion about them. 


Some Think 


But some of us do think about them and 
study them, with such various results that 
conscientious objections spring up. There 
are people like myself who drink neither 
beer nor even tea, and will eat neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl. There are individuals who 
will take drugs homeopathically but not 
allopathically, and others who will not take 
drugs at all. Anti-vaccinationists are now 
only one of several sects of antis who not 
only practice their beliefs but propagate 
and suffer for them with the zeal of 
martyrs. 

Up to a certain point the State can vary 
its regulations to suit these sects. But there 
remain questions on which the objectors 
are irreconcilable. 

In the 17th century John Bunyan was im- 
prisoned for 12 years because he conscien- 
tiously objected to be a member of the 
Church of England; but-today there are 
so many who share his objection that our 
prisons could not contain them; so anyone 
may now belong to no Church at all with 
impunity. The new Conshy is the old 
Dissenter who, when he was new, was the 
old Heretic. 

Now the modern compulsion to be a sol- 
dier is immensely worse than the obligation 
to go to church instead of chapel on Sun- 
days. In Bunyan’s day it was bad enough 
to besiege a city, storm it and sack it; but 
to destroy cities by fire and high explosive, 
incidentally blowing their inhabitants in- 
side out or into fragments without dis- 
crimination of age, sex, or combatancy as 
we have is a horror compared to which the 
worst that Tiliy did at Magdeburg and 
Suvarov at Ismail shines out as merciful. 

The British frightfulness of 1943 has left 
the German Schrecklichkeit of 1915 far be- 
hind, though the use of poison gas has been 
discontinued because high explosive and in- 
cendiary shells are more destructive and 
lethal. The only plea for frightfulness that 
can appeal to any humane person is that 
though its effect in slaughter and demo- 
lition may be confined to the enemy, it 


frightens both sides impartially; for what 
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London did to Berlin yesterday (as I write) 
Berlin may do to London next time. 

Bomb weight, which uscd to be measured 
in pounds, is now measured in tons; and 
the contents explode more violently, wreck- 
ing streets where only single houses suf- 
fered formerly. Conscientious objection to 
their use in war grows with their atrocity, 
and is reinforced by the business objection 
that whereas when Tilly or Suvarov sacked 
a city, they had the city for their pains 
when the few days of slaughter and rapine 
and loot ended, when Stalingrad and 
Kharkov were recaptured there was nothing 
left of them for the victors but heaps of 
rubble, corpses to bury, and enemy pris- 
oners to feed. The use of high explosive 
does not pay. 


Reduces Labor 

As demolished houses can be replaced in 
a few months, and could be in a few weeks 
if the vested interests in old methods 
were summarily dealt with, and as it takes 
20 years to replace an adult, modern mili- 
tary slaughter reduces available labor much 
more seriously than when the slain were 
mainly soldiers, and war was held up as a 
remedy for overpopulation just as bom- 
bardment is now incidentally beneficial as 
a method of slum clearence. 

Tilly and Suvarov, Wallenstein and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Saxe and 
Wellington could sacrifice battalions with- 
out fearing that their countries would be 
any poorer in the lump, or that the slain 
would not be soon replaced by the irresis- 
tible urge of the reproductive instincts and 
the exemption of women and children from 
the perils of the trenches. 

But nowadays soldiers and civilians, chil- 
dren and adults, mothers and fathers, are 
slaughtered, indiscriminately; and_ the 
mothers who survive have learnt a tech- 
nique of birth control by which they can 
refuse to travail merely to supply generals 
with cannon fodder. 

I have already pointed to the significant 
fact that wars used to break out when the 
interest on safe investments fell to 2.5 per- 
cent, and stopped when it rose again to 
five; but modern warfare is not so easily 
stopped: it may in a single week or so 
overshoot the five percent mark and pro- 
duce exhaustion, inflation and ruin. 

Though fortunes are made by war, and 
unemployment is cured by it while it lasts, 
yet commerce will not now face war with- 
out a moratorium; and this is followed so 
soon by price control, profit limitation, and 
confiscation of incomes and excess profits on 
a scale undreamt of by Victorian states- 
men, that conscientious objection to war is 
being strongly reinforced by commercial 
and financial interests. 


Majority Not Necessary ; 

A majority of objectors is not necessary ; 
an organized minority could stop war as it 
stopped Prohibition in the United States. 

Still, conscientious objection as a legal- 
ized institution is an anomaly too absurd 
to last: a law must be either obeyed or 
repealed unless it is disused and forgot- 
ten. As the State becomes more and more 
Socialized, civil service will be imposed as 
military service is at present: every able- 
bodied person will have to work, as every 
man of military age has now to drill and 
fight, whether he is a penniless tramp or 
millionaire. 

Can anyone imagine Conscientious Objec- 
tion being extended to allow Manchester 
School individualists to escape national 
service on the plea of a conscientious ob- 


jection to Socialism? Everyone could if 
Socialism were to do the mischief that war 
does, and become abhorrent to humane 
people. But as Socialism has so far proved 
as enormously productive as war is destruc- 
tive, this is not likely to occur. Even if 
it does, the remedy will not be a return to 
Capitalism any more than the triumph of 
conscientious objection will necessitate a 
return to unmitigated militarism. 

In short, the legalization of conscientious 
objection is only an expedient for making 
bad laws tolerable until they are repealed. 
It is really a variety of sabotage, and al- 
ways means that there is something wrong 
with the law. Its purpose could be achieved 
more easily and sensibly by placing exemp- 
tion on Christian grounds on the same 
footing as all the other grounds. 

The time may come when people who 
have no conscientious objection to war will 
be treated as the Conshies are treated now, 
or worse; for they could not plead, as the 
Conshy can, that if everybody acted as they 
do (the Kantian test) the world would be 
much more comfortably prosperous than it 
is at present. 


AFSC to Withdraw— (from page 1) 


World Peace; Catholic 
assignees at Rosewood, Md., Training 
School were urging the Association of 
Catholic CO’s to withdraw; and the 
Molokan Advisory Council, while not in an 
administrative position, has already noti- 
fied the NSBRO that it intends to discon- 
tinue its contributions to CPS on Dee. 31. 

No announcements were made by either 
the Brethren or Mennonites, but both were 
known to be reviewing the problem. The 
Brethren in particular, have circulated to 
all their camps and units a proposed state- 
ment, not yet official nor adopted by the 
BSC which would set a more elastic 
termination date. 

“We believe that men should not be in- 
ducted into CPS after Sept. 2, 1945,” the 
statement declared. “If inductions are con- 
tinued, our agency would accept men until 
March 2, 1946. Our agency would continue 
to feel a concern for all men, and a special 
responsibility for Brethren men, inducted 
after the latter date. We would need to 
consider further on what basis we could 
implement this concern. Our action would 
not be, however, a continued support of the 
present CPS program beyond March 2, 
1946, unless closing requires a brief exten- 
sion of time.” 


Commission of 


Demobilization— (/;0)7; page 1) 


that COs have not experienced the hard- 
ships and sacrifices of frontline troops and 
have therefore forfeited any right to “spe- 
cial consideration.” 


More Conventions 

The annual conventions of three more 
veterans’ groups are scheduled within the 
next month or so: Disabled American Vet- 
erans, American Veterans of World War 
II, and the American Legion. All may is- 
sue statements involving the release of 
COs. P 

On the othersside, there were numerous 
statements from COs and their friends, as 
weil as from independent publications such 
as The Christian Century. 

In a forthright editorial Oct. 10, the Chris- 
tian Century charged that Selective Service 
was “terrorized” by the Legion and VFW, 
and declared that now the war is over “the 
slight justification which the emergency 


gave to Selective Service for yielding to ex- 
soldier intimidation is stripped away.” The 
statement called also for “full and im- 
mediate pardons” of imprisoned COs by the 
President. 

During this time, the Winstead bill, origi- 
nal cause of the CPS demobilization freeze, 
was no longer considered a threat by the 
NSBRO. After being called for a second 
time on the House Unanimous Consent 
Calendar and objected to by several Con- 
gressmen, it will likely be dropped. 


Restiveness in CPS 


The prolonged uncertainty of the situa- 
tion meanwhile was leaving its mark in 
CPS. There were indications from numerous 
units of a general relaxation and disregard 
of minor regulations, shared by both as- 
signees and supervisory asc | Sign-out 
books are.often forgotten, restrictions on 
living arrangements, trips to town, etc., are 
frequently overlooked. 

The situation is aggravated by the grow- 
ing conviction in many hospital and train- 
ing school units that the continued presence 
of assignees will actually retard the im- 
provement of conditions. So long as free 
assignee labor is available, they say, hos- 
pitals are apt to make that much less at- 
tempt to raise wages and improve working 
conditions to the point where they can 
compete in the present labor market. 

Inability to plan even a few weeks ahead 
was another common complaint. Some hos- 
pital units were already scheduled to close, 
two in Washington State, Presbyterian in 
New York City, while others were uncer- 
tain as to their status. No one seemed 
quite sure whether men would be returned 
to camps and if so whether new camps 
would be needed temporarily to accommo- 
date them. 

Some more definite information was ex- 
pected, however, in the next few weeks. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. 


DEMOBILIZED 
Overage (39 and over) 
College Park, Md., Ag. Station: Fred Thornth- 
waite. 
Grottoes, Va.: Paul 8. Jenkins, Elmer R. Landis, 
Herbert C. Yoder. 


OTHER DISCHARGES 
For Paysical Disability 
Big Flats, N. Y.: Jack Rochell, Herman A. Nies. 
Camino, Cal.: Clifford E. Johnson. 
CPS Guinea Pig, ‘es ag oe Samuel B. Legg. 
Elkton, Ore.: John W. Northway. 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: James M. Fielding, John T. 
Nix, Fred D. Willard. 
Lapine, Ore.: Roy G. Prinke. 
Minersville, Cal.: Ernest W. Kruger. 
Mt. Weather, Va.: James 8. Parsons. 
Norristown, Pa., Hospital: Orrin J. Smucker. 
Staunton, Va., Hospital: Daniel Eicher. 
Three Rivers, Cal.: Roy C. Young. 
For Dependency Reasons 
Marion, Va., Hospital: Russel L. Dooley. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Hospital: Walter R. Johnson. 
Occupational 
ton, Mont.: Clarence E. Jants. 
Walked Out 
Big Flats, N. Y.: 
Philadelphia 
Thomas J 


Death— from page 1) 


A hint of mystery surrounded the acci- 
dent. ‘Tolstoy died the next morning of a 
fractured skull, but that was the only 
injury sustained. Not even his bicycle was 
damaged, which led other assignees to won- 
der by exactly what means he had met 
death. 


William F. Brinton. 
Hospital: Benjamin L. Candee, 
Leonard. 
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According to reports, he did not lose ‘con- 
sciousness imme iately, but managed to 
wheel his bicycle up to two farmhouses after 
the accident to ask for help. He was never 
completely coherent, however, but was mur- 
muring something about “ a car.” A further 
investigation was under way by the local 
police. 

Tolstoy was 34 years old and a member 
of the Russian Molokan faith. A native of 
Los Angeles, he was a poultry butcher by 
trade and had been in CPS since July 16, 
1942. He had been married since his assign- 
ment -to the Camino, Cal., camp and his 
wife was with him at the time of his death. 


Joseph Kulp 


Meanwhile further details were reported 
in the death of Joseph Kulp of the Camino 
camp, briefly described in the Oct. 1 

PORTER. 

Kulp was riding, with 11 others, in the 
back of a ton-and-a-half stake truck, on 
their way to fire standby duties Sept. 19. 
Another assignee was driving. While round- 
ing a curve, a radio which had been placed 
on the front seat slid over in the driver's 
way. He looked down momentarily to ad- 
just the radio and at that moment the left 
front wheel went over the shoulder of the 
road. 

The truck was described as only moving 
from 12 to 15 miles an hour, but it over- 
turned as it went off the road and lay on 
its back. Most of the men were thrown 
clear, but Kulp was crushed under the front 
end gate and the truck cab. 

Eldon Jost suffered a broken nose, Wal- 
lace Isaak a wrenched back, while others 
reported cuts and bruises. 

A highway patrolman and a Forest Serv- 
ice Committee both investigated the ac- 
cident and both declared there had been 
no negligence on the part of the driver. 
The same thing could have happened to 
anyone, they said. 


Mental Hygiene 
Program 


The CPS Mental Hygiene Program last 
month was assuming both permanence and 
authority. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has agreed to be- 
come a sponsor for the program as it pre- 
pares to settle down to its post-CPS 
agenda, She has also agreed to call to- 
gether other persons of prominence so the 
MHP Central Committee may interest 
them in its long-range plans. 

At the same time it was announced that 
a general expression of interest had been 
received from Marshall Field. 

The Central Committe, which hopes to 
grow to 11 assignees, will attempt to inte- 
grate the work of 2,000 CPS men working 
in mental hospitals and training schools. 
The group is dedicated to the principle that 
CPS’ 1,200,000 or more man-days spent 
working in mental institutions shall have 
more than passing value, and shall repre- 
sent an experience of permanent value to 
the nation. 

The Committee is currently engaged in 
collecting as many individual experience re- 
ports from hospital assignees as possible. 
From these it is hoped a book can be 
written, as well as pamphlets and other 
material, pointing out to the American 
public the conditions in its mental insti- 
tutions, and how they may be improved. 

Assignees who have not yet submitted 


such personal experience statements were 
urged to do so. 

The Committee announced also that it 
was preparing to move from its present 
headquarters at the Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital to a large brick building, formerly a 
schoolhouse in downtown Philadelphia, 
which was being loaned to the project. “It 
will provide ample space for the staff ex- 
pansion that is imminent,” they concluded. 


Esperanto 


The Pacifist Esperanto group has avail- 
able a Linguaphone record course in. Es- 
peranto which it would be glad to loan to 
interested assignees. To be put on the list 
write Harold Ewen, CPS Unit, Pownal 
State School, Pownal, Maine. 


CPS Lore 


Another in The Reporter’s series of CO 
yarns and stories, this time from the 
whimsy division. 


An NSBRO assignee is the proud father 
of a fairly new baby, a boy. Being of the 
firm conviction that you can not start at a 
too early age to expose our youth to civili- 
zation’s cultural advantages, Papa set out 
one day to take sonny to the National Art 
Gallery. 

The day was soft and balmy and every- 
thing was fine until they actually got into 
that magnificent institution. There, junior 
displayed a decidedly less than enthusiastic 
reaction. In fact he sat down on the 
Italian marble floors and bawled at the top 
of his lungs, refusing to go another step. 

Papa’s efforts to quiet him, or to point 
out some of the finer canvasses surround- 
ing them were to no avail. The kid only 
stepped up his protest until his voice 
echoed and re-echoed through the stately 
Grecian columns. 

At this point, a soldier who had been 
watching the proceedings stepped up with 
a remark he apparently could aot keep to 
himself. “He must be a conscientious ob- 
jector,” he quipped, and thereupon laughed 
uproariously. 

By the time papa had this one straight- 
ened out in his mind and had framed a 
suitable reply, the soldier had gone. 


For Relief 


As an_ expression of international con- 
cern, CPS wives at the Newton, Conn., 
State Hospital unit have formed a weekly 
sewing project to make clothing for Dutch 
and Belgian children. 

Using cut-out materials supplied by the 
Brethren Service Committee, the wives 
have completed one set of wool overall 
suits for Dutch boys, and are now begin- 
ning on skirts for Belgian girls. The week- 
lv project was initiated by Mrs. Joseph 
Clark, who has been joined by ten other 
wives. 


From the Papers 


An editorial in the 
Commercial Appeal: 


Memphis, Tenn., 

It is about time now to quit calling them 
“conchies,” a word that carries a touch of 
approbrium, and to acknowledge that they 





were men of courage and conviction, even 
if their ideas were not in accord with those 
of the rest of us. 

In New Haven, Conn., a conscientious 
objector who had volunteered for danger- 
ous work in medical research died this 
week, a victim of infantile paralysis. He is 
just as dead as if he had stopped a Jap- 
anese bullet in Okinawa. 

Those conscientious objectors objected to 
the sorry business of war as a principle. 
Others were fighting a war to guarantee the 
right of human individuality, the right of 
men to think and speak and act as con- 
science dictated. ‘ 

War, a pernicious institution, silenced 
many of us, but it did not deter the con- 
scientious objector from making his own 
sacrifice in his own way. 

Is there any. greater courage than that 
which enables a man to brave the taunts 
of his fellows? 

They have become guinea pigs, they have 
performed menial tasks, they have suffered 
indignities and insult for a principle dearer 
than life and honor. 

If the human race had been made up of 
conscientious objectors there would have 
been no violent deaths on Anzio and Oki- 
nawa. 

They had the highest type of moral 
courage, the kind that is not rewarded with 
Purple Hearts. Through life, perhaps, they 
will have to dodge and duck their fellows, 
but some of them are as dead as those who 
perished on the beachheads. 

Is there anything nobler than dying for 
a decent principle? 


From the letters to the editor column, 
Warren, Ohio, Tribune Chronicle: 

Editor: In the earlier part of the war, 
the big three of soldier “gripes” included: 
conscientious objectors, strikers in war in- 
dustries and Frank Sinatra. When we came 
to understand the conscientious objectors 
and ¥rankie, our venom lessened greatly. 
I don’t think the disgust with strikers has 
lessened very much, though—Ex-Service- 
man. 


From letters to the editor, New York, 
N. Y., News: 


In my opinion (CO’s) deserve no credit 
whatsoever as any man who derives all the 
protection and benefits of this nation and 
still does not have the backbone to defend 
it when attacked is unworthy of holding 
citizenship These conscientious ob- 
jectors have use for only one command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not kill.” They never 
worry about the other nine- ~espec ially : 

‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Plenty 
of them to my knowledge break that one 
at every opportunity —Ex-Serviceman. 





